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AMENDMENT OF REFUGEE RELIEF ACT OF 1953 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 18, 1956 


Unitep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE TO INVESTIGATE 
PROBLEMS CONNECTED WITH THE 
IMMIGRATION OF REFUGEES AND ESCAPEES 
From WestERN Evropean NATIONS OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
Washington, D. C. 
The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:05 o’clock a. m., 


in room 155, Senate Office Building, Senator William Langer pre- 
| siding. 

Present: Senators Langer (presiding) and Watkins. 

Also present: Eleanor Guthridge, general counsel. 


Senator Lancrer. The meeting will come to order. 
Tuis hearing is held for the purpose of considering S. 2248. 
(The bill referred to follows:) 


[S. 2248, 84th Cong., 2d sess.] 


A BILL To amend the Refugee Relief Act, as amended, to provide a certain number of visas for person 
of ethnic Armenian origin 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 3 of the Refugee Relief Act of 1953, as 
amended (67 Stat. 400; 50 U. S. C. App., sec. 1971la), is amended by striking 
out ‘“‘two hundred five thousand” and inserting in lieu thereof: “two hundred 
twenty-five thousand’. 

Sec. 2. Subsection (a) of section 4 of the Refugee Relief Act of 1953, as amended 
= U.S. C. App., sec. 1971b), is amended by adding a new paragraph thereto as 
ollows: 

**(15) Not to exceed twenty thousand visas to persons of Armenian ethnic origin, 
wherever residing— 

(A) who were born in Turkey or in the territory designated as Armenia 
under the treaty signed at Sevres in 1920 between the Allied Powers and 
Turkey, and— 

““(i) were deported therefrom between January 1, 1915, and December 
31, 1925, or 
““(ii) were displaced from the Province of Hatay (which previous to 
1939 was known as the Sandjak of Alexandretta) between January 1, 
1937, and December 31, 1939, or 
aye oe are the descendants of any person described in subparagraph 
, an 

““(C) who are registered on the date of enactment of this paragraph with 
a consular officer abroad for an immigrant visa and are chargeable to a country 
that has an annual immigrant quota of three hundred and ten, or less, which is 
oversubscribed on the date of enactment of this paragraph. 

Such visas shall be issued only in Iran, Syria, Lebanon, Transjordan, Palestine, 
Egypt, Greece, and any country of Europe.” 


Senator Lancer. Senator Saltonstall, we are delighted to have you 
here. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF MASSACHUSETTS 


Senator SatronstaLu. I thank you, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate 
very much this opportunity to appear before your committee to 
present both S. 2248, of which I am the sponsor, and to present to you 
through Mr. Adamian, who will take over in just a minute, a number 
of distinguished American citizens from Massachusetts and other 
places, at whose request I filed this bill. 

Among our very fine people of Armenian descent of Massachusetts 
there exists widespread interest and concern that our immigration 
policies be established and administered on a basis that will be fair 
to all, while, at the same time, being of advantage to our State and the 
Nation as a whole. 

It was on this basis that it seemed to me, Mr. Chairman, your 
committee might very well consider the merits of a bill of this kind, 

I know many of these people personally. I have had opportunity 
to meet and talk with them at their homes, their places of business 
and at their gatherings. 

It is for these reasons, because I know how sincerely they feel on 
this question, that I filed this particular bill, knowing that you will 
give it your full and thoughtful consideration. 

It seemed to me, Mr. Chairman, that I could be most helpful to 
these ladies and gentlemen and to you and your committee today by 
appearing before you, not only to offer this bill, but to present these 
people to you. 

I know I speak for each of these men and women who are with me 
tcday in thanking you very much for your courtesy and interest in 
this regard. 

Now, Mr. Adamian, who is here, I have talked with him, and he 
would like to, with your permission, open the remarks in detail on this 
bill, and to present a number of other speakers and then, I think with 
your permission, he would like to record all the people who have come 

ere, some of them from considerable distances, to meet with you and 
to discuss this bill. 

Senator Lancer. Senator Saltonstall, as usual, you are right on the 
job, and it is mighty nice to have you here, appearing in behalf of these 
folks. 

We have a good many Armenians out West. They have made a 
mighty fine record out there. I want you to know as chairman of this 
subcommittee, that I am delighted that you introduced this bill, and 
I am sure the people all over the country will appreciate it. 

Senator SaALronsTaLL. Thank you, sir. 

Now, may I turn the meeting over to Mr. Adamian. 

Senator Lancer. Miss Guthridge, is Senator Kennedy here? 

Miss GuturipGe. No, sir; but we have Congressman Derounian 
from New York who wishes to speak. 

Senator Lancer. I am delighted to have the Congressman. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN, A REPRESENT- 
ATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE SECOND CONGRESSIONAL 
DISTRICT OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


Mr. DerouniAn. Mr. Chairman, your humanitarian efforts are well 
known throughout this country and throughout the world, and it is 
extremely fortunate that a bill of this type is before your subcom- 
mittee, and I give you my respect and my congratulations for always 
being on the side of people who do not have too many spokesmen. 

If I may say a few words of reference, I think— in fact I know—that 
T am the only Member of Congress of Armenian ancestry, who has been 
elected to the Congress of the United States. 

Senator Lancer. You are the only one? 

Mr. Derovunian. Yes, sir; and certainly I am proud of my heritage, 
and I am proud that I come from a stock of people who came to this 
country, quite a few of them, as religious refugees, and that the back- 
ground which I have gotten and the perseverance which my dear 
parents brought and put into me, by leaving their wealth on the other 
side to come over here to give our children a chance, is something that 
I shall never forget. 

So it is with some emotion and feeling that I bespeak support in 
behalf of S. 2248 introduced by the great Senator from Massachu- 
setts, Mr. Saltonstall. 

Mr. Chairman, I will not be here too long, but I would like to make 
this brief statement. ‘The Armenians are a people whose expioits are 
probably not as well known as they should be. I suppose the average 
American only hears of the phrase “‘starving Armenian,’’ and, paren- 
thetically, when I first came to Congress a reporter mentioned the 
fact that, looking at my 220 pounds, I did not look like a starving 
Armenian. 

Nevertheless, the Armenians have a tremendous historical heritage 
behind them. It is not too well publicized that Armenia in 301 A. D., 
under King Tiridates, first introduced Christianity as a state religion, 
and these people bled and ran and became maimed and persecuted 
because they wanted, to pursue their worship of Christ, and that has 
been throughout the vears up through and including the Turkish 
massacres, at least three major ones, which are well known in history. 

So that, Mr. Chairman, in asking that some 20,000 be admitted 
here, true refugees, not for 10 vears, not for 20 vears, but thev have 
been refugees since their kingdoms were demolished because of their 
thirst and desire to worship God, I say that it is not too much to ask 
that the Refugee Relief Act of 1953 be amended so that some 20,000 
of these ethnic Armenians be allowed to come to this country. 

I can say with great pride that those people of Armenian ancestry 
who have come to this country have been excellent citizens. 

You seldom see of any Armenian involved in crime. You find they 
are industrious, that they have enriched this country with their 
heritage; that they have enriched this country as American citizens, 
forgetting the fact that they had been in Armenia only from the stand- 
point of their cultural richness which they have brought to this coun- 
try, and you will find almost everywhere in the United States a person 
of Armenian extraction a leader in some kind of industry, business, 
opera, photoengraving and, of course, Oriental rugs. 
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So, Mr. Chairman, I submit with all the fervor that is in me that 
S. 2248 receive your sympathic and favorable consideration, so that 
these people who have shown the world that they stand on principle 
and stand for Christianity, might be allowed to come into this country 
where presently there are only some 200,000 in the whole United 
States, and further contribute, I am sure, to this great citizenry of 
this Nation of ours. 

Senator Lancer. Of course, vou are familiar with the fact, Mr. 
Congressman, that the prosecuting attorney in Akron, Ohio, is an 
Armenian, Mr. Azar, and one of my very dear friends. 

Mr. Derountan. Mr. Chairman, thank you again for the oppor- 
tunity of appearing here and, as I say, your humanitarian aspects are 
known worldwide, and I commend you again for it. 

Senator LANGER. It is very nice to have had you here, sir. 

Mr. Derountran. Thank you. 

Miss Gururiper. Mr. Gregory H. Adamian. 

Mr. Adamian, will you tell us first about your background and what 
your connection is with the Armenian group in Boston? 


STATEMENT OF GREGORY H. ADAMIAN, PRESIDENT, COUNCIL 
FOR IMMIGRATION AND RESETTLEMENT OF ARMENIANS 


Mr. Apamian. I think I have that covered, Miss Guthridge, in my 
prepared statement. 

Miss GururipGe. Fine. 

Senator Lancer. You can sit down. 

Mr. Apamian. Thank you, Senator. 

Mr. Chairman, I feel honored and privileged to appear before you 


to testify on behalf of S. 2248, and I am genuinely grateful for this 
opportunity. 

Iam an American by birth, and a practicing attorney and an instruc- 
tor of economics in Boston, having been educated at Boston and 
Harvard universities. 

How is it then, you might inquire, that I identify myself with this 
movement in favor of the passage of S. 2248? 

Miss GururipGe. May I interrupt? What is your address, 
Mr. Adamian? 

Mr. Apamian. 23 Melvin Road, Arlington, Mass. 

I was fortunate enough to have been born in this great country of 
ours and I have in my short life already been the recipient of many of 
its incalculable, incomparable, and innumerable advantages. As a 
veteran of World War II, I saw with my own eyes the almost impos- 
sible conditions in many parts of the world so that I am more than 
just aware of the plight of the homeless and destitute, without hope for 
salvation. 

My father, on the other hand, is a naturalized American citizen, 
having come to this land of opportunity and freedom from Turkey, 
over 45 years ago. Because of my Armenian ethnic origin, I have 
come to know and feel with intimacy, the problems that have plagued 
Armenians both here and abroad, for many years. 

It is nothing unusual to hear about families of Armenians separated 
for as long as 25 years. The cause, of course, is that most ethnic 
Armenians were born in Turkey or Armenia which is now called Turkey 
and the Turkish quota is only 225 per year. Thousands upon thou- 
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sands were driven from and forced to flee on many different occasions 
and consequently they now reside or rather exist in practically every 
Near Eastern or European country. All, naturally, come within the 
oversubscribed Turkish quota, the land of their birth. Are they 
refugees 

If ever one should be termed a refugee, should not one who was 
forced to leave his land of birth because of tyranny and persecution, 
religious and otherwise, be considered a refugee? 

hese persons of Armenian ethnic origin, born in Turkey, yet now 
living in still another country, are truly men without a country, mep 
without homes, men who exist in a state of suspension with no place 
to go and nowhere to return. For these reasons we seek, with your 
invaluable assistance, to remedy a long existing and tragic situation. 

The resolution prepared by our council, marked ‘Exhibit <A,’’ 
which is attached to the end of this statement—best explains the 
whys and wherefores of the reasoning behind our concern for this bill. 
We feel that it is logical, humane, and in the national interest. I 
would like to summarize the resolution thusly: We do not seek revision 
of the quota system in this particular act or bill. 

We do not seek a new or novel statute. What we do seek is an 
amendment to already existing legislation, the Refugee Relief Act of 
1953. At the time of the passage of that act, the Congress of the 
United States was most generous toward the oppressed peoples of the 
world who, because of political and economic conditions, were caused 
to become and classified as refugees, the Germans, Greeks, Austrians, 
Italians, and the Dutch. Armenians were not included in that act of 
1953 although they have been refugees not only since the First World 
War and in 1939, but have on countless other occasions been perse- 
cuted and forced from their homes. Their sufferings are certainly 
comparable to the sufferings of any other single minority group in the 
history of the world. 

We ask at this time that Armenians of ethnic origin be included 
within that 1953 act, by this amendment, S. 2248. An important 
proviso of this amendment refers to the fact that any refugees eligible 
under this act must have been registered at a United States Consulate 
abroad before the passage of this bill. By this clause, we sought to 
insure that only refugees who had evinced a prior interest to migrate 
to the United States would benefit from this legislation. Most of these 
persons have relatives and friends in the United States who have been 
waiting and willing for vears to be just given the opportunity to assume 
the financial responsibilities inherent in this type of program. 

These stateless people, many of whom live in refugee camps, will 
be forever separated from their families and friends in the United 
States unless some sort of relief is granted to them. We implore the 
favorable consideration of this bill by your subcommittee, and the 
Senate of the United States. 

You might also inquire, who are Armenians, what is their culture, 
their history, just when were they persecuted and made refugees, and 
what have they contributed to these United States? 

I would like’ to answer the first inquiry very briefly and then leave 
the remaining inquiries for subsequent speakers. 

The Armenians are an Indo-European people whose origins trace 
back about 4,000 years to the cradle of Western civilization in the Near 
East. Their traditional homeland was in the eastern part of the pres- 

74667—56——2 
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ent-day Turkey in rugged, mountainous country which includes 
Mount Ararat. They served as a conduit through which ancient near 
eastern civilization permeated the West and were the first people to 
adopt Christianity as a national religion, and at a time when other 
governments sought to eradicate Christianity. 

Despite their continuous struggle against barbaric invaders from 
the East, they developed a surprisingly advanced western kind of 
civilization. Their Golden Age of Literature in the fifth century 
A. D. was a brilliant contrast to the contemporaneous Dark Ages in 
other parts of the world, and contributed in great measure to the 
continuity of the cultural development which culminated in western 
civilization. Their invaluable assistance to the Crusades in the Mid- 
dle Ages, lauded by the Pope, was only one manifestation of their 
external and vigilant devotion to freedom of religion, the passion for 
which goes to the very core of the Armenian psyche. 

The Armenians lost their independence in 1375 A. D., and except 
for a brief period at the end of World War I, never again regained it. 
Despite over five consecutive centuries of oppression by non-Christian 
rulers, they maintained and refined their western-oriented cultural 
and religious character and idealism. This is dramatically illustrated 
by their valiant support of the allies in World War I, despite their 
heinous decimation by the enemy. Their heroism, vividly portrayed 
in Forty Days of Musa Dagh, was hailed by President Wilson and 
President Harding and other contemporary world leaders. 

The other proponents of this bill, Mr. Senator, will concern them- 
selves with the following subject matter—I think, however, that it 
will be much easier to introduce them and their subjects as they 
appear rather than to list them now. 

Senator Lancer. Very well. 

Mr. ApAamiIANn. Excuse me, Mr. Senator, but there are two other 
matters which I would like to dwell on very briefly. One is that in this 
bill on page 2, line 22, it sets forth that such visas shall be issued only 
in Iran, Syria, Lebanon, Trans-Jordan, Palestine, Egypt, Greece, and 
any country of Europe. 

Through inadvertence the country called Iraq was omitted. 

We would appreciate it, and respectfully urge that Iraq be included 
in this bill. 

Senator LANGER. Miss Guthridge, make a note of that. 

Miss GutruripGe. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Apamian. One other point, Mr. Senator, with your indulgence, 
and this is not in my prepared text. 

On page 2, line 8, it reads: ‘“‘were deported therefrom between 
January 1, 1915, and December 31, 1925,” during this period at which 
there was a great exodus from Turkey. 

Now, the word used here is ‘“‘deported.’’ This, I believe, does not 
adequately describe the cause for persons leaving Turkey. 

I would like to correct that so that it reads ‘“‘deported or forced to 
leave,’’ because although many were deported, others who were about 
to be deported just packed what belongings they could and left. 

Thank you very much, Senator. 

(The exhibit previously referred to follows:) 
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Exurpit A 
RESOLUTION, COUNCIL FOR IMMIGRATION AND RESETTLEMENT OF ARMENIANS 


Whereas the Congress of the United States has been most generous and sym- 
pathetic toward the plight of World War II refugees, escapees and other oppressed 
peoples of Europe, Asia and Near East by providing special legislation for the 
entry of these peoples as immigrants under the Displaced Persons Act and the 
Refugee Relief Act of 1953; and 

Whereas it is common knowledge that persons of Armenian ethnic origin, follow- 
ing the outbreak of World War I and II suffered reprisals because of their race and 
Christian beliefs and experienced mass deportation, massacres and tortures com- 
parable to the suffering of any other minority in the world history; and 

Whereas these persons of Armenian ethnic origin have been registered at Ameri- 
can Consulatess broad for many years as prospective immigrants to join their rela- 
tives in the United States, but are unable to do so because a majority are chargeable 
to countries with quota allocations of less than 310 annually and in most cases to 
quota areas of 100 annually; and 

Whereas these persons of Armenian ethnic origin have, since prior to World War 
I found temporary refuge in the Near East and European countries as escapees and 
deportees, they have not been resettled and are still considered and classified as 
refugees where they reside; and 

Whereas Americans of American ethnic origin residing in the United States, 
have at all times distinguished themselves by their loyalty and resourcefulness, 
and as a minority group of less than 250,000 have contributed greatly to the 
growth and enrichment of the United States, and have upheld the principles of 
democracy having fought and died for the preservation of our institutions and 
our way of life during two World Wars and the Korean conflict; and 

Whereas ar amendment to the Refugee Relief Act of 1953 to include a mirimum 
number of persons of Armenian ethnic origin introduced on the floor of the 
House during July 1953, by Congresswoman Edith Nourse Rogers of the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts (Congressional Record July 28, 1953, pp. 10379— 
10386) failed to be considered, because legislation dealing with refugee problems 
had been in process of passage before the proposed amendment to provide for 
persons of Armenian ethnic origin was received; and 

Whereas it is believed that, if the proposed amendment had reached the com- 
mittee studying the proposed legislation, persons of Armenian ethnic origin 
would have been included among those who received favorable recognition: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That 20,000 special nonquota visas be allocated to persons of Armenian 
ethnic origin seeking entry to the United States as immigrants and to their 
spouses and the unmarried sons and daughters under 21 years of age accompany- 
ing them, provided they are registered on a quota list at any American Consulate 
abroad, prior to the enactment of the bill, and provided they are chargeable to 
the quota of a country whose quota allocation is less than 310 per annum under 
the Immigration and Nationality Act. 


Mr. Apam1an. I would like to call upon Archbishop Mampre 
Calfayan, Primate of the Armenian Church. 

Miss GurHripGE. May I say there are only two archbishops of the 
Armenian Church in America; one is in California, and Archbishop 
Calfayan is the other one. We are very fortunate in having him here. 


STATEMENT OF ARCHBISHOP MAMPRE CALFAYAN, PRIMATE OF 
THE ARMENIAN CHURCH IN NORTH AMERICA 


Archbishop Catrayan. Thank you. 

All the people who are here and who are going to testify will testify 
to almost the same thing; and, as the Primate of the Armenian Church 
in the United States, I have been here for 30 years, since 1927, and I 
am very pleased to be here with my people. 

Since 1895 we have been persecuted in our country by the invaders; 
deported, massacred, robbed, and we left everything on our land, and 
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we had to go to Europe, to Asia, or to Egypt, or Greece, to find 
security, and we started our lives over there, our people. 

Today we have about 200,000 immigrants here in America, and the 
opportunities we have in this country are opportunities which we did 
not have in the other part of the world, and we are very grateful— 
I am very grateful myself as a citizen of the United States. 

We find freedom here to worship our God as we please and, as father 
of the church, we have many relatives in the other parts of the world, 
and our duty is to unite those families, some cousins, some nephews, 
some grandchildren, who are separated from their relatives who 
live one part here and the others in the other part of the world. 

This summer, early in October, it was in the autumn, I was in 
Greece, in Vienna, in Syria or Jordan, Egypt, and I saw my people 
over there. They are still suffering as refugees, and our people 
here as humanitarian people, and under our Constitution here, like 
to have the happiest people. 

I believe we are going to do our best to bring those people and to 
unite their families and their friends. That is all I have to say. 

Senator Lancer. Have you any refugee camps over in Armenia? 

Archbishop CaALFAayYAN. Naturally, Armenia—we have Soviet 
Armenia and one large part in Turkey. The other part we do not 
have any Armenia. “We have refugees in Lebanon, in Syria. We 
have refugees in Jordan, Jerusalem, Amman and vicinities, and we 
have refugees in Greece. 

They are still suffering over there, and we have some in France, 
very few in Italy; but the majority are in France, in Greece, in 
Lebanon, Syria, and Jordan. 

Senator Lancrr. Senator W atkins, have you any questions? 

Senator Warxins. Yes. I would like to inquire if your people 
here in this country would be able to provide assurances that these 
people would have a job. 

Archbishop Catrayan. Absolutely. 

Senator Warxins. And a home, and would not displace any other 
persons? 

Archbishop Catrayan. Of course, absolutely. 

Senator Warkins. You see, we already have a refugee bill in 
operation, and that is one of our big difficulties, to find assurances for 
many of these refugees. 

Archbishop CaLFayan. I am sure my people here are going to make 
up those assurances, and assure everything that is necessary to pro- 
vide that it not be a charge on the Government or other people. 

Senator Warkxins. How many people do you have here in this 
country now? 

Archbishop CaLFayan. Well, altogether we count them around 
200,000. 

Senator Warxkins. Those are men, women, and children? 

Archbishop Catrayan. That is right. 

Senator Warkxins. How many heads of families would you have 
here? 

Archbishop CaLtrayan. Well, they have to be under 200,000; you 
have to count about 50,000. 

Senator Watkins. Fifty thousand? You see, you are asking for 
25,000 refugees. 

Archbishop Catrayan. Twenty thousand; am I correct? 
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Miss GuTHRIDGE. Yes, sir; 20,000. 

Senator Warkrins. Twenty thousand. That is a large number of 
people to get assurances for. 

In the case of escapees and expellees in Germany and Austria, we 
have been short on assurances. Assurances have not come very 
readily for those countries, and for that reason—that is one of the 
reasons why it has not been successful in getting them over as it has 
in the case of Greece and Turkey or Greece and Italy. 

Archbishop Catrayan. We have lots of people who would be 
pleased to give those assurances and bring those people here, and 
especially in Turkey now, we have so many who are suffering over 
there, too, and their relatives are here. If it is possible to give, for 
instance , first an opportunity for those who are parents to eac sh other, 
who have a son, a daughter, a nephew, a niece, grandchildren or 
uncles, aunts——— 

Senator Warkins. Do they have many relatives over there? 

Archbishop Catrayan. Oh, yes. 

Senator Warkins. That w ould, of course, help if you have relatives. 

Archbishop CALFAYAN. Yes. 

Senator Warkins. The relatives, we find, take an interest in bring- 
ing over their relatives, but where they do not have relatives, such as 
the escapees and expellees in Germany and Austria, it is not easy to 
get assurances. 

Archbishop CaLFrayan. For myself I have several. 

Senator Warkins. Now, the Armenians—-it comes down to the 
practical proposition of getting assurances—are these Armenians 
Christians or Moslems? 

Archbishop Catrayan. All are Christians. 

Senator Warkins. All Christians? 

Archbishop CatFrayan. When you say Armenian, it is Christian; 
it cannot be something else. We are born Christians and we die 
Christians. 

Senator Warkins. | am not trying to draw any religious lines, but 
I am simply saying as a matter of getting help, if you are Christians 
here, there are not: very many Moslems in the United States, and 
there would not be very many of them, enough to help getting 
assurances. 

Archbishop Catrayan. That is right. In the Armenian people 
you will not find one Moslem. 

We are the first Christians in the entire world, and in 301, we were 
the first church to have been accepted by our Kingdom as a state 
religion, and since then, we have been fighting, and we have died for 
Christ and God. Thatis the reason we are here. If we were Moslems, 
we would not be here. We would stay over there. 

Senator Watkins. We do not object to taking Moslems here. In 
fact, we have a quota in this bill for Moslems. 

Archibishop CaLrayan. We did not have any reasons to vacate 
our country. It was the Moslems who did it because we were 
Christians. 

Senator Watkins. Of course, we do not have a state religion here, 
as you know. 

Archbishop Caurayan. Of course. 

Senator Warkins. And people of all religious beliefs are welcome 
here. 
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Archbishop CaLrayan. J admire that system. 

Senator Watkins. That is the only thing I wanted to be sure about. 
I have met over the years quite a number of your people, and I know 
something about the situation. I have been in Turkey, too, and I 
think that there is much merit to what you say about these people 
who are refugees. 

Archbishop Catrayan. That is right. 

Senator Warkins. I was also down in Jordan and Lebanon and 
Syria. 

Archbishop CaLrayan. You have been in the St. James Convent? 
We have about 3,000 people over there in the convent in small rooms, 
and sometimes, they had maybe their own home, their own farm, their 
own business, and now they have to beg for their bread over there, 
because in Jerusalem that is a dead city now, actually. In the past 
it was not. It was a very gay city. 

Senator Warxins. You are talking about Jerusalem now? 

Archbishop Catrayan. The old Jerusalem, yes. 

Senator Warkins. I have been there. I spent some time there 2 
years ago, on both the Jewish side and the Arab side. 

Archbishop Caurayan. But the Arab side is more sad than the 
Jewish side because 

Senator Warkins. It is a very sad situation on either side. 

Archbishop CaLFayan. Well, a little more in Jerusalem, the old 
city, because, as I said, in our convent we have about 3,000 refugees. 

Senator Watkins. In Jerusalem? 

Archbishop Ca.rayan. In the convent. It is a small time, that 
convent, the St. James Convent, the Armenian Patriarchate, and 
have more than 1,000 children, and every time they are fighting, the 
bombs come straight on the convent. 

I was over there in 1954 one night when they started fighting, Jews 
and Arabs. It wasterrible. Twenty-eight bombs dropped on the con- 
vent, and the people were afraid, and did not know what to do. So 
when the U. N. came in the next day, I said, ‘“Those children, what 
kind of protection do they have here?” ‘There are more than a 
thousand children in the convent, and we did not have any protec- 
tion. So it is better to move those people some place. 

Senator Warxins. I am sorry. I did not know about those people 
when I was there. Nobody told me about Armenians being refugees 
in Jerusalem. 

Archbishop Cautrayan. Oh, yes, since 1920, 1922. 

Senator Warkrns. I saw the Arab camps around Israel, Jericho, and 
Gaza, and all those other places, Lebanon, near Beirut they have some 
large refugee camps. 

Archbishop Catrayan. That is right. 

Senator Warxrins. Nobody told me anything about these Arme- 
nians. You folks had not appeared before the committee before, had 
you, when we had this bill up in the first place? 

Archbishop Catrayan. No. 

Senator Watkins. You see, if that had been done, we would have 
known about them, and there probably would have been some pro- 
vision made, because we allowed 2,000. 

Archbishop CaLrayan. I know a few, we brought them from there; 
myself, I am bringing 2 families, and Mr. Zartarian is bringing about 
10 families. We tried to do our best for those 2,000. 
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Senator Warxins. Why haven’t you got more under that? 

Archbishop CaLFrayan. You know what it is, some of them accepted 
the Jordan nationality, so I think they are not allowed to move. 

Senator Warxins. They are not refugees if they become nation- 
alists. 

Archbishop CauFrayan. They are refugees, but they accepted just 
to have the right to work over there, to do something so they may 
become citizens of Jordan, and those I do not think are allowed to 
have any privileges. 

Senator Watkins. They were not the ones intended. The refugees 
we were going to take care of were people who had no nationalities, 
had been cast out. 

Archbishop CaALFAyAN. These we are helping, several are coming. 

Senator Warxins. I think that quota is way behind. There is 
plenty of room to bring many over here under that, under that 
allotment. 

Archbishop CatFrayan. That quota is only for Jordan, I guess. 

Senator Warkins. Oh, no, it is for Arab refugees, people over there. 

Archbishop Catrayan. Arab refugees, that is what I mean. 
You cannot bring someone from Greece or France. 

Senator Warkins. No; you cannot. Unless you fit within this 
definition, you cannot. 

Archbishop Catrayan. They must be refugees from Jordan. 

Senator Warxins. No; I mean the general definition of refugees. 

Archbishop Caurayan. I see. 

Senator Warxrns. Has your attorney studied the act to see whether 
or not they are eligible? 

Archbishop Caurayan. I think so. 

Senator Warxkins. I mean, under the general act that is now in 
existence, now in operation. 

Archbishop Catrayan. I tried it with one person who is in France, 
and we shall see what will happen. We will have the opportunity to 
see what will happen. 

Senator Warkins. Have you talked with Mr. Gerety, the Deputy 
Administrator of the.act? 

Archbishop Cautrayan. No; I did not have the opportunity. 

Senator Warkrns. I think you folks ought to take that up with 
him. I think that there is a possibility under the NATO quotas, 
and under the general refugee quotas, that you might bring more 
people over. I think you have a very good case for your people. I 
am satisfied of that from what I have heard of them in the past, 
but I am sorry I did not know about that in Jerusalem, because I 
certainly would have gone to meet with them, because I met with 
every refugee representative in all of these camps. 

Archbishop CaLrayan. Not in camps; they are not incamps. But 
the convent itself is a small town, I said, in the city. 

Senator Warxkins. A small town in the city? 

Archbishop CaLFayAn. It is a convent of the Armenian Patriar- 
chate. In 1954, we had about 3,000 refugees over there. 

Senator Lancer. How many? 

Archbishop CaLtrayan. Three thousand; in every room, 3, 4 people 
were living. 

Senator Warkins. Those are all the questions I have. 

Senator LANGER. Any questions, Miss Guthridge? 
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Miss Guturince. Bishop, do you want your statement included in 
the record in toto? 

Archbishop CaLrayan. Yes, I do. 

Miss GururipGe. Do you have any other copies with you? 

Archbishop CaLrayAn. I have one, but it is not a good copy. 

(The prepared statement of Archbishop Calfayan follows:) 





STATEMENT OF ARCHBISHOP MAMPRE CALFAYAN, PRIMATE OF THE ARMENIAN 
CHURCH IN NorTH AMERICA 





We believe it safe to say that for the past 100 years my people suffered the most 
among Christians of the Middle East. Our sufferings reached their peak during 
World War I when a million or more were massacred and otherwise exterminated. 
We were driven from our hearth and our historic motherland. Armenians who 
once lived in their homeland were scattered throughout the countries of the world 
as homeless refugees. 

Many thousands are still refugees 40 vears later. The father has been separated 
from his son; the mother from her daughter; brothers and sisters have not met in 
decades. Families remain broken; some are in America, others in whichever 
country would accept the homeless, the destitute, the persecuted. 

Ethnic Armenians first came to America in large numbers about 50 years ago. 
Previously, there had been a thin trickle, such as a doctor who served in the 
medical corps in the Civil War, and later Dr. M. Kassabian, a pioneer in X-Ray. 

It may interest your committee to know that the first naturalized citizen of the 
New World was an Armenian. According to the records of the Virginia Company 
of London, ‘Martin ye Armenian’’ came to Jamestown in 1619, ana worked as a 
servant of Governor George Yeardley. He asked for and received citizenship 
after which, no longer remaining a servant, he became a member of the Company’s 
Standing Committee, and voted in the proceedings ‘‘with Lord Argall and seven 
others.”’ ! 

Later, in 1653 several Armenians were brought over by Gov. Edward 
Digges of Virginia to teach the colonists the art of raising silkworms, an art which 
had been perfected in Armenia. Since then Armenians have built an exemplary 
record as law-abiding, hard-working, loyal and grateful citizens. As Samuel 
Orth, the sociologist has observed; ‘‘The Armenians especially are eager to become 
American citizens.” 

And, they are also eager to become good citizens. The roster of known law- 
breakers and of delinquent children has contained no Armenian names. During 
the years of the depression, those who went on relief were remarkably few in 
number. 

Armenians maintain a number of social organizations; the Armenian Church 
has always cared for its people. Between these, and relatives who helped the 
temporarily displaced, the Armenian needy were, and still are, being cared for 
without resort to help from Federal, State or local agencies. In matters of social 
need, Armenians have always been their brother’s keeper. 

During World War I, and again during World War II, ethnic Armenians served 
their adopted country out of proportion to their numbers. More than 15,000 
joined the armed forces; hundreds paid the supreme sacrifice; scores were decor- 
ated, including an ethnic Armenian from Richmond, and another from California, 
who received the Congressional Medal of Honor. 

Some ethnic Armenians may be familiar to the committee. Rouben Mamoulian 
directed such musicals as ‘‘Porgy and Bess’”’ and “Oklahoma” both of which, on 
tour of European countries, have spread much goodwill. The Karagheusian 
family has pioneered American home carpeting. In the realm of literature William 
Saroyan’s name is a byword. Dr. V. Kazanjian, starting as a millhand in Wor- 
cester wire factory, is now a world-famous plastic surgeon. We could continue 
the list indefinitely. Armenians have found useful occupation in every American 
endeavor whether with the second Byrd Expedition to the Antarctica in 1934 or 
in atomic research in which field a few years ago, one of the first to die as a result 
of fatal rays was an ethnic Armenian. 

Based on these facts, and others which the committee can ascertain for itself, 
we believe that Armenians will continue to make good citizens and to serve 
America. For we are by instinct a deeply religious and grateful people. Our 




















Research by the U.S. Office of Education: ‘‘While in Virginia, he, John Martin, acquired British citizen 
ship which undoubtedly entitles him to the distinction of being the first naturalized person on the American 
Continent.” 
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Christian faith goes back to the first century. The Armenian Church is the first in 
the world to have become the official religion of a state in 301 A. D. Since then 
my people have suffered continuously, martyrdom for their Christian faith and 
their ideals. The Old World of the Near East has often been cruel to us. We 


Armenians have looked for haven and opportunity and freedom to the New World, 
to America. 


In our songs and in our writings and our prayers we praise and glorify these 
United States. To us there can be no land and no people more hospitable and 
gracious than those of the United States. We therefore hope the committee will 
consider the quality of the Armenian immigrant. We hope the committee, in 
maintaining the American tradition of befriending the underdog will approve 
bill S. 2248, and permit 20,000 ethnic Armenians, homeless and wanderers since 
the days of World War I—many of them still stateless today—to taste the bless- 
ings of the New World, and serve it with their whole mind and body. 

As some 200,000 citizens of ethnic Armenian origin have now become part of 
the warp and woof of these United States, so others await for the same oppor- 
tunity. To the thousands of Armenians abroad, America is a magic word and 
America a magic land, and America the symbol of humanity and love and freedom. 
They long to become part of America. Many of them are highly educated; 
some have achieved outstanding records in the arts and sciences; there are many 
trained artisans and mechanics. 


Those of us fortunate to be here yearn to have our brothers and sisters and 
relatives join us, uniting the family, even as God intended. May we, therefore, 
respectfully urge the committee to consider favorably the passage of bill S. 2248, 
and we hereby enjoin upon the committee the blessings and guidance of the 


Almighty. 

Mr. Apamran. Our next witness is Dickran Boyajian. 

Mr. Boyajian is a distinguished attorney from Boston and is going 
to testify about the causes of the displacement of Armenians. 


STATEMENT OF DICKRAN H. BOYAJIAN, ATTORNEY AT LAW, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Mr. Boyastan. Mr. Chairman, Senator Watkins, my name is 
Dickran H. Bovajian, and I live at 26 Thurston Road, Watertown. 
Mass. I am a practicing attorney in Boston. 

I came to this country in 1911, and I am a citizen. I served in 
World War I in the French Army, as a volunteer. I have been 
identified with activities of the Armenian people in this country for 
many years. 

The topic assigned to me is entitled ‘Causes of Armenian Displace- 
ments.” It is large in scope and variety, but I have endeavored to 
cover it in my statement, which I will now read to you, with your 
indulgence. 

Many incidents have been recorded in the history of mankind where 
some innocent people have been mercilessly persecuted, but no people 
on earth have suffered more than the Armenian people by comparison. 

From the year 1375, when the last of the Armenian kings was 
dethroned and exiled, to 1918, the Armenians were ruled by Turkey 
and during that entire period they were made victims of incredible 
atrocities, as a rest lt of which thousands escaped. 

The massacres of 1895 and 1909 caused some 70,000 Armenians to 
escape and after many months of wandering reach the United States; 
a great many sought refuge in other lands. The mass migration, how- 
ever, that began soon after the entry of Turkey into the First World 
War, was involuntary and catastrophic. Over 2 million defenseless 
men and women, young and old, were deported to unknown destina- 
tions. Able bodied men were segregated and slaughtered in groups; 
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women, young and old, married or single, were assaulted, raped, led 
to slavery or cast in harems. 

Tens of thousands perished on the highways and byways, in moun- 
tain gorges and rivers. Death came to them in many ways, ruthless 
inhuman, and diabolic ways, such as starvation, suicide, exposure, 
exhaustion, drowning, criminal assault, and outright slaughter. 

Families were decimated either by death or separation. Those 
who survived sought refuge in countries that gave them refuge. 
They had emerged from hell shattered in body and bruised in soul; 
the will to live, however, never left them. A parallel situation was 
more beautifully described some years ago by a well-known author: 

Tortured, trapped, degraded to a level of sheer animal existence, nailed to the 
cross, stretched on the rack, beaten until all that was left of life’s pulsation was 
raw flesh whimpering uncontrollably between spasms of unconsciousness, terrified, 
desperate, helpless and brave beyond all limits of mortal endurance, these people 
refused to be obliterated. 

Hundreds of thousands of these unfortunates were given shelter 
in Syria, Lebanon, Greece, Egypt, and in several European countries, 
principally France, but the most fortunate were those who had rela- 
tives in the United States and came to join them. 

With the defeat of the Axis Powers, Turkey included, French and 
English troops, containing a contingent of Armenian volunteers, 
occupied a large portion of the Turkish territory including what is 
now known as Lraq, Syria and Lebanon. 

Many thousands of refugees returned to these territories. By the 
summer of 1919 more than 100,000 swelled the city of Adana and 
many others returned to their native cities and towns fully confident 
that their days of misery were over. They were all poor and ragged 
but their spirits were high and their outlook for the future apparently 
bright or at least hopeful. 

The end of 1919 found the political situation wavering. The 
erstwhile enemy was already gaining favor with the victorious allies. 
The so-called nationalist movement in Turkey, encouraged by the 
French and the English, had achieved phenomenal success. The 
threat of new atrocities and forced migration once more began to hover 
over the heads of the Armenians. At the close of the year 1921 
the allied occupational armies had left or were forced out of Turkey 
and in 1922, the Greeks who had occupied Smyrna were driven to the 
sea. 

This revival of tyranny caused another mass migration, this time 
permanently. The allied powers had changed their political thinking, 
thus causing the remnants of the Armenian people to be cast to the 
four winds in hopeless confusion. The number of refugees increased 
beyond the possibility of a minimum of care required for their survival. 
Yet another incident swelled their number. 

In 1938 the sanjak region of Alexandretta, which was then a 
French protectorate, was ceded to Turkey in exchange for a promise 
that Turkey would enter the war against Germany if such a war 
should come about. 

The war did come; Turkey welshed on her promise; the territory 
ceded to her, however, remained her property. A new and seriously 
dangerous situation had been created for the Armenian inhabitants 
of that territory; they were compelled to suffer a third migration 
within two decades. Tent camps were set up for them in Syria and 
Lebanon; tin houses were constructed by and for them. There were 
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30,000 of them to be fed and quartered. It took years before some of 
them succeeded in bettering their lot. Even today, there are many 
who live in unpleasant and unhealthy circumstances. 

It seems that whenever there is any trouble in the Near or Middle 
East, the Armenians are to suffer. The hostilities between Israel and 
the Arab nations deprived more than 3,000 Armenians in the Holy 
Land of their homes and possessions and forced them to seek refuge 
in the holy sanctuary of the Armenian St. James Monastery. To 
this date many of these are dependent upon outside help for their 
survival. For the last vear or so an emissary of the Armenian 
Patriachate of Jerusalem has been visiting the Armenian communi- 
ties in the United States from coast to coast raising funds for the 
support and maintenance of these refugees. 

The Armenians in Turkey, of whom there are no more than 125,000 
are not safe in their properties and persons. As recently as September 
of last vear hordes of Turkish fanatics, encouraged by the authorities 
and assisted by the gendarmes, attacked many Greek and Armenian 
homes and business establishments in Istanbul, robbed and plundered 
indiscriminately, assaulted and killed mercilessly and resorted to such 
inhuman acts as digging out the bones of the dead from their final 
resting place and spreading them in savage delight. 

These are some of the more important causes of Armenian displace- 
megits, each incident having been carefully designed and ruthlessly 
catried out. There are, today, about 500,000 Armenians in the Near 
and Middle East and Europe. Many of these have not been fully 
settled and a great number of them lack the bare necessities of life 
and are without the hope of an opportunity to better their condition. 

The Immigration Act of 1924 based on the number of foreign-born 
individuals of any nationality resident in the continental United States 
as determined by the census of 1890, with a minimum quota of 100 
for any nationality, extinguished the hopes of tens of thousands of 
Armenian refugees who wished to make the United Statse their per- 
manent home. 

The Refugee Relief Act of 1953 completely ignores the Armenians. 
A revision granting them due recognition is surely in order and will 
be applauded by all fair-minded Americans. An amendment to the 
act, such as Senate bill S. 2248 introduced by the Senior Senator from 
Massachusetts, Hon. Leverett Saltonstall, deserves immediate and 
favorable consideration. 

The request for authority to grant visas to 20,000 persons of 
Armenian ethnic origin is hardly adequate. Conservatively esti- 
mated there are over 50,000 Armenians who have not vet been en- 
tirely freed of the miseries caused by the ravages of war and forced 
migration. We cannot, we must not, deny them the opportunity to 
join with us in our efforts to forever protect, defend and enjoy our 
American way of life. 

Thank you. 

Senator Lancer. Senator Watkins, do vou have any questions? 

Senator Watkins. No questions. 

Senator Lancer. Miss Guthridge? 

Miss GuturipGe. No questions. 

Mr. Apamtan. Mr. Simsarian, a well-known attorney from New 
York, will cover two points, which have not been covered thus far: 
his recent experiences in the Near East, and the accomplishments of 
Armenian Americans in the United States. 
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STATEMENT OF DICKRAN SIMSARIAN, ATTORNEY AT LAW, 
PALISADE, N. J. 


Mr. Simsartan. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, 
I also wish to thank you for the opportunity of appearing here today. 

My name is Dickran Simsarian. [I live in Palisade, N. J. I am 
afraid my story will be somewhat repetitious, so [ will trv to make it 
very brief. 

Senator Lancer. Take all the time you want. We have all day, 
all week, and all month. You have come a long way to give your 
testimony. 

Mr. Stmsartan. Well, I say repetitious, because I, too, was born 
in that part of Armenia which is now occupied by Turkey, at the 
Tigris River. 

I witnessed the 1896 massacres in our hometown, and I lost my 
father there. My mother, with 3 or 4 of her children, came to these 
United States in 1900. 

Now I am a member of the bar of the State of New York, and of the 
State of New Jersey; married, and have three children. I also 
volunterred and served in the United States Marine Corps during the 
First World War, World War I, when, as Mr. Boyajian said, we 
thought that the United States was going to declare war against 
Turkey, and I thought the Marines would always go first, so I joined 
the Marine Corps. 

But I take pride in saying that my 3 children, 2 sons and a daughter, 
seen in the military service of the United States, and all were 
omcers. 

My daughter was a Wave; my sons were officers, 1 in the Army 
and 1 in the Navy. This is not an unusual story for an Armenian 
to tell. It is the usual pattern of life of the Armenians who came 
here about that time. They have become as much a part of the United 
States as though they were born and brought up here a long time ago. 

I shall try to cover with a little more detail from the statement I 
have before me as to the life they have played in the United States, 
Mr. Chairman. 

In the economic life, the Armenian immigrant has always known 
the surest way to succeed in any field is by hard and honest work. 
This intimate characteristic, coupled with an avid appetite for educa- 
tion, has resulted in a multitude of Horatio Alger stories in business 
and in the professions. Their role in the professions has been a credit- 
able one, considering their numbers. 

In medicine, for example, they have made major contributions in 
the fields of bacteriology, parasitology, plastic surgery, orthopedic 
and genitourinary surgery, the development of antistreptococci 
vaccine, studies of tropical disease, roentgenology, psychology, and 
psychiatry. 

In the field of education, for example, there are 19 persons of 
Armenian descent on the faculties of Harvard University and Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. 

In the arts, the Armenian Americans have made their place in such 
fields as sculpture, musical criticism, musical composition, concert and 
operatic performances, ballet, culinary arts, painting, portraits, 
photography, and literature. 

In entertainment, they have produced in Hollywood, produced radio 
and television actors and writers, movie and Broadway musical 
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directors, writers and vocalists of popular music, and professional 
athletics. 

In science they have, for example, selected at random, contributed 
significantly to the development of oxygen masks, atomic research; 
the St. Lawrence seaway project, dyes, geography, scientific art, 
synthetic acids, archeology, structural engineering, and so forth. 

In industry and commerce, Armenians of American ancestry have 
experienced commendable success. In agriculture their achievement 
in the great dried fruits, wine, and apple industries are well known. 

In manufacturing it must be mentioned that they -have had accom- 
plishments in the confectionery, rug, automobile and automotive 
parts, textiles, shoe machinery, and aluminum industries. 

They have distinguished themselves in such businesses as cleaning 
and dyeing, engineering, wholesale and retail food merchandising, 
automobile agencies, rugs, and importing, to name only a few. 

In short, this is the story of the immigrant of Armenian descent. 

I, too, visited some of the localities in the Near East as recently 
as October of 1955, and saw the things that Archbishop Calfayan 
just described. 

I have visited the camp in Beirut, near Beirut, and I have some 
pictures here which I would like to submit for the record, showing 
the condition of these camps. 

Now, they are improvised structures. You will note some of them 
are made of tin cans and pieces of wood put together at random. 
They are not waterproof; their roofs are not waterproof, and they 
have no sewer system. They have a community toilet, and they are 
merely existing. 

This group, which is estimated to be about 30,000, migrated there. 
Some of them migrated there from the Sandjak section, which became 
famous in the novel of “Forty Days of Musa Dagh,”’ by Werfel. 
They have stayed there ever since 1937 and 1938. Some drifted 
elsewhere. The Armenians who are refugees find themselves to be 
stateless. They are unwelcome in any of the European countries, 
where they do not enjoy the rights of a native resident, or a native 
citizen, as they would in the United States, so that they do not have 
the same opportunity economically or educationally as the natives 
do in the various countries where they reside. 

I also visited Jerusalem and saw the camp which the archbishop 
described, where the children and the men and women living there 
relied on whatever assistance that could go to them from the outside 
world, and we must mention that the major part of their assistance 
comes from the Armenians living in the United States. They are the 
only ones who can afford to send them any assistance. 

There is no fear that the Armenians here will not be too happy to 
give sufficient assurance that they will not become public charges 
— will be provided for, as Senator Watkins inquired about a little 
while ago. 

In ss instances that he mentioned of other nationalities, rela- 
tives do not exist in this country who are willing to sponsor or vouch 
for their immigration here; whereas, in the case of the Armenians, 
with very little exception, every immigrant has a relative here of 
some degree of kinship, and even if they do not have relatives here, 
the Armenians feel so close to their people that they are humanitarian 
enough to provide means for their sponsorship to come to these 
United States. 
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That is the gist of my story, and I hope and request that the com- 
mittee favorably report the bill, S. 2248, not only because of humani- 
tarian reasons, but because the Armenians are a desirable lot for 
immigrants, and they contribute to the culture and progress of the 
United States. 

Senator Lancer. You stated that there were 90 graduates of 
Harvard? 

Mr. Srusarian. I beg your pardon? 

Senator Lancer. You stated 90 graduated from Harvard? 

Mr. Srmsarran. No; I said 19 are on the teaching staffs connected 
with Harvard University and Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

Senator Lancer. How many graduated from the University of 
North Dakota? 

Mr. Stusarian. They do not travel in that direction very much. 

Senator Lancer. You would be surprised to know that some have 
been graduated from there. 

Mr. Srmsartan. Really? 

Senator Lancer. Some of the outstanding citizens, the George 
Nassif family, of Fargo, N. Dak., is one of the outstanding Armenian 
families in our State. 

Mr. Srmsarran. I think he ought to be a witness. 

* Mrs. Le Vin. Senator Langer, now that we have the privilege of 
knowing you, and your interest in us, we will tell our younger folks 
to go to North Dakota to study and settle. That State will have a 
different meaning for us. 

Mr. Stusarran. Unfortunately, this committee has not had the 
opportunity or the means of preparing a more complete record, show- 
ing statistics of what the Armenians have done in the United States. 

Senator Lancer. You are doing very well. 

Call vour next witness. 

Mr. Srusarran. Thank you. 

Mr. Apamran. I would like to call General Zartarian, Sarkis 
Zartarian, one of our prominent Boston attorneys. 


STATEMENT OF SARKIS M. ZARTARIAN, ARLINGTON, MASS. 


Mr. ZartTarRIANn. Senator Langer, Miss Guthridge, my name is 
Sarkis Zartarian. My residence is 66 Ridgefield Road, Arlington, 
Mass. 

I am a practicing attorney at 31 State Street, Boston, Mass., and 
the president of Peters & Co., Inc., a large manufacturing concern. 
I came to this country in 1913, joined the National Guard in 1916, 
served at the Mexican border. 

Thereafter, I stayed in the military service, going to France with 
the First Army, 26th Division, Y. D. Division; thereafter, with the 
reorganization of the National Guard, I joined the 101st Infantry, 
National Guard, and I became the training officer, resident training 
officer; I joined the Coast Artillery, Massachusetts National Guard, 
as artillery engineer. 

In the Second World War, I became a colonel, the commanding 
officer of the artillery troops from the Cape to New Hampshire, 
Merrimack River. 

Thereafter, | commanded the fortifications in Casco Bay in Maine, 


and afterwaid was sent to France to serve in Africa and Italy under 
Gen. Mark Clark. 
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I retired as a brigadier general, United States Reserve. 

My education was, I graduated from MIT in 1924, Coast Artillery 
School in 1925, Massachusetts Vocational Teachers School in 19: 26, 
Northeastern University Law School, 1931, passed the bar at that 
time, got my master’s degree from Boston University in 1946, so I 
hold four degrees from colleges. 

I served the Commonwealth of Massachusetts as assistant attorney 
general. I worked for the State of Massachusetts as an inspector of 
motor vehicles, and since then, I am practicing law and having this 
particular business in which I have the majority stock. 

I have been interested in the immigration law ever since my student 
days at MIT in 1920 to 1924. I have four children. My son served in 
the Korean War, and he is in the Harvard Business School, after 
graduating from MIT. 

I have a daughter who graduated from Radcliffe, and then later 
Simmons, and I have a daughter going to Radcliffe and one son yet 
in high school. 

My interest in immigration law started on account of my family, 
and I have prepared a personal experience which I had in trying 
to brmg my family over. 

You have heard a lot of people, you will hear a lot of witnesses, but 
I do not think anyone has any idea of what difficulties we encountered 
in bringing these poor people to join their families, better than myself. 

The reason is that for 2 years of study, I wrote in a newspaper, 
Armenian newspaper, daily articles on immigration and naturaliza- 
tion, and I received mail from all over the wor Id as to their diffic ulties 
in coming to this particular country, and I am going to read now my 
experience with respect to my own family, which typically will 
demonstrate to you just what people have to go through in order to 
have their family joined together, and this could be substantiated 
by many, many documents in the State Department, many petitions 
which were signed by veterans who knew me, and even myself, as a 
veteran of three different engagements, [ could not even bring my 
family to join me, and this is what we are trying to correct. 

Now, I will read, Mr. Chairman and counsel of the subcommittee. 

I am very happy to be given the opportunity to testify before this 
committee to urge the passage of S. 2248, introduced by Senator 
Saltonstall, under the provisions of which 20,000 Armenians of ethnic 
origin would be permitted to emigrate to the United States. 

There is also a companion bill in the House, introduced by Congress- 
woman Rogers, namely H. R. 7675 

At the outset, I should like to say that I have no personal interest in 
these bills, as all the members of my own family are now in this coun- 
try, and I have no relatives or friends on the other side who would be 
benefited by the passage of the bills. 

My reasons for coming to testify before you are as follows: 

. My experiences as a practicing attorney—by consent of the 
ie of Justice—in immigration matters: I have had personal 
knowledge of the heartbreaking experiences of many clients in try- 
ing—sometimes for years and years without success—to bring their 
loved ones to this country. 

2. The knowledge I gained as a columnist of a daily Armenian news- 
paper: For a period of 2 years, as columnist of a daily Armenian news- 
paper, I had first-hand knowledge, from communications received from 
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all parts of the world, of the diffculties and hardships experienced by 
people seeking entrance to this country, many of whom were denied 
it due to the stringent regulations and the very limited quota numbers 
allotted under the Nationality Act. 

3. My personal experience in getting members of my own family 
into the United States: In July of 1913, I first came to this country, 
with one of my sisters, who died while I was serving with the United 
States Army in France in 1917. 

In 1915, my father was killed in the Armenian massacres, leaving 
my mother and 2 sisters in Turkey, as well as my brother and his wife 
and 4 children. 

After serving at the Mexican border, I went to France with the 
Y. D. Division. Upon my return to this country, I tried—through 
the Near East Relief, which was then doing missionary work—to 
ascertain the status of my relatives abroad. For a long period of time, 
it was impossible to obtain any information concerning them. 

In 1921, while a student at Massachusetts Institute of Technology, I 
received a cablegram stating that my mother and 2 sisters had arrived 
in Syria and were endeavoring to come to this country. They did 
everything they could and I did my best here to help them, but due to 
certain technicalities it was not until August of 1923 that they were 
able to join me. 

In 1923, my brother and his family escaped, in a mail wagon, from 
Turkey to Lebanon. As a year’s residence was required in that 
country before the granting of visas, they were unable to come here 
at that time. The consular regulations required that people have to 
stay in their district for a year before they take jurisdiction to give 
them a visa to come to this country, and they did not have that year. 

Meanwhile, the National Origin Act was passed limiting the quota 
numbers of various countries, including Turkey, the country of my 
brother’s origin. 

On account of the extensive migrations which took place during 
World War I, many Armenians were in the consular districts of Syria 
and Lebanon, and it was impossible for most of them to get visas to 
come to the United States. 

You have heard Mr. Simsarian and the bishop and all of them who 
have said how they came after the massacres into these different 
countries. 

In 1923 Congressman Galvin of South Boston, having received a 
petition in behalf of my family from the disabled veterans then attend- 
ing the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and the reason they 
made the petition, | was wounded in France, and we were permitted 
to go to MIT, and they had a Disabled Veterans Club, and every- 
body, about 113 of them, signed the petition to have my folks come 
in here, but it did not do any good—interceded with the State Depart- 
ment in an effort to effect their early entry into the United States. 

Unfortunately, this proved to be impossible for many years, although 
many prominent people gave their assistance, among whom were the 
late Senator David I. Walsh of Massachusetts, for whom I served as 
office boy in the State House when he was Governor of Massachusetts, 
and Senators Lodge and Saltonstall, as well as Congresswoman Rogers. 

In 1937 I was a delegate to the Rotary International Convention in 
France, and while in Europe I made a personal call on the American 
consul at Beirut in an attempt to have at least two members of my 
family granted visas. 
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After the convention was over, I took a tour to see my brother and 
his family, and saw the consul, and tried to get him, at least, to get 
part of the family to come. 

In 1938, one of my nieces and my nephew were permitted to enter 
this country. I am happy to report that my nephew attended high 
school and then went on to the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, from which he was graduated. He served with the United 
States Navy in World War II. Upon his return from the Navy to 
civilian life, he again enrolled at MIT and received a master’s degree 
in aeronautical engineering, and he is now doing research work for 
the United States Navy. 

I am very proud to say, Senator Langer, that he has contributed 
more to the advancement of technical knowledge of our present air- 
plane construction than anybody. He does most of the technical 
mathematical calculations. He is doing defense work. His sister, 
my niece, who entered the country when he did—that is, the two of 
them came together—graduated from high school and then took a 
secretarial course. For the past several years, she has been employed 
as secretary to the Somerville, Mass., Chamber of Commerce. She 
is the secretary for the chamber. 

Two of my nephews had been killed in a French raid on Damascus. 
The poor fellow, after coming to Syria, had the misfortune of a bomb 
being dropped by France at that time on Syria, and two of the sons 
were killed there. 

Over the years, all efforts to bring my brother, his wife and their 
other daughter to this country to join the members of the family 
already here were of no avail. 

My brother died in Lebanon in 1944, while I was serving in Italy, 
never having realized his fondest hope, that of joining his children in 
the United States. Mind you, this is 1923 to 1944, and he could not 
join his own children. 

My brother’s wife was finally admitted to the United States in 1946, 
upon the application of her ex-serviceman son. That is the aeronau- 
tical engineer. This still left one of her daughters in Lebanon. 

On February 29,:1952, Private Law 645, 82d Congress, was enacted, 
which permitted the remaining member of the family, who had come 
to this country on a student’s visa to attend Boston University, to 
remain in this country permanently. 

Senator Saltonstall introduced a bill in the Senate, and Congressman 
McCormack in the House, and it was made law 645, 82d Congress, and 
my niece, who is now a graduate of Boston University, stayed here. 

Thus it took from 1921 to 1952, 31 ycars, to bring the surviving 
members of this one family together, the head of the family and two 
sons having died abroad, in their efforts to come here. 

This was a more or less typical case and it demonstrates clearly the 
difficulties, and frequent hardships, which beset aliens seeking ad- 
mittance to our country under the National Origin Act. 

In conclusion, may I say that the names of countless people striving 
to become American citizens have remained dormant on the consular 
lists sometimes for years. These bills, 1 believe, will do much to 
relieve the situation. I strongly urge their passage. 

I might say that at the time of my visit to Syria, at the time I went 
as a Rotary convention delegate to Nice, France, I went to Lebanon, 
Syria, and Damascus, and I found the same picture in reality as you 
have seen Mr. Simsarian introduce to you. 
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I talked to them, and then, doing immigration work, and while I 
was writing these articles in the paper day after day, I was getting 
pitiful letters from all over the world, that bribery and corruption and 
everything was prevalent because, you see, they were trying to join 
their own families; and you can well imagine, here I was, had served 
in World War I as an officer, I had graduated from many colleges, and 
certainly I had the funds to take care of my people—I had brought 
two of the members of my family in here—and I was unable to bring 
the others. 

Affidavits; I sent many, many of them, but I could not get them in 
here, and there was nothing that could be done. Always there was 
the same story coming from the other side, stating that the quota list 
is full, and that they have to wait; they have to wait. 

When World War II came, they threw ali the consular lists out. 
They had to start all over again, and that meant that anybody who had 
been on the consular list as of, say, the 1920’s, were wiped out, and 
a new list was established, and some of them did not even know about 
it, so that they did not get on the list. That meant they had to start 
all over again. 

Now, you can imagine, here I was, one of the highest officers of my 
own people, serving on the Mexican border affair, in World War I 
and World War II, and I could not get my own family here. 

Finally, my brother died over on the other side. Now, what could 
be more dramatic, more tangible, as an example of the hardships, of 
what we are trying to do with respect to this pe rticular case. 

I am perfectly willing to answer any questions that you have 
because I have sent more affidavits, sir, over to the other side as an 
attorney, and since it became known that I was a student of the 
immigration law, a lot of people came and flocked to my office, so 
I know just exactly what we have been doing. 

Furthermore, my experience with the International Institute where 
I am a director, and our good lady, Mrs. Le Vin is our Armenian 
social worker there—I have been interested for 25 years or more, and 
I know what that organization has done for those people and how 
many affide vits they have sent, and so on, so I am talking to you here 
not on different subjects, but actually the case of my own family. 

Senator Lancrr. Any questions, Miss Guthridge? 

Miss Guthridge. I have no questions, sir. 

Senator Lancer. Do you think we could get a lot of asst rances or 
don’t you? 

Mr. ZarrTarian. I certainly do, sir, because, in the first place, from 
my experience I do not think that you have to worry too much about 
assurances, because what we are trying to do is to help the people who 
are on the quota list; they have some relatives, and we are trying to 
help to get them into the United States whom they want to join. 

She had a brother in Constantinople. How long did it take your 
brother to come here? 

Mrs. Le Vin. They were registered on the quota in 1936, and 
they arrived in this country only during the past year. I have grown 
much older, of course, and the years have passed, and they had grown 
up, so that we almost had lost, when we found each other, the sister 
and brother relationships. We were just like strangers, and we are 
still trying to get acquainted. 
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Mr. ZarTarRIAN. My idea, Senator, in this particular thing is that 
it is not altogether a question of all these people coming “without 
assurances. Most of them are on consular lists, and have relatives 
here, and they want to join those relatives. 

Armenian people are warm-hearted people, who not only want to 
help each other, but want their own relatives. 

Look what I had to do. I had to go overseas to try to get my 
nephew and niece here. I sent them to college, and they graduated 
from college, and they stayed with me, and I sent my niece to college, 
so you can see the people coming from the other side will not be like 
other refugees where nobody will take care of them, and they are 
going to be a public charge. There is a very limited situation where 
anything like that will happen. 

Senator Lancer. You have answered the question. You think you 
will be able to get assurances? 

Mr. ZartTarRIANn. Oh, yes, I do. 

Miss GurHripGE. There are enough Armenians who have become 
American citizens to give assurances? 

Mr. ZARTARIAN. Yes. 

Let me tell you, to clarify, I think this is a very good question as 
asked by counsel here. 

When I became a citizen, I became a citizen in the Army, naturally, 
in 1919, after—I was young, you had to be 21—but you could become 
a citizen and you had to go through the Army. 

Any time I filled in naturalization papers for one to become an 
American citizen, | asked them or I said to them, “It is a day of 
celebration.”’ They said to me, “Why was it a day of celebration?’ 
And I gave them three guesses. They would say, ‘““What were we 
going away from?” We were turning away from allegiance to the 
Sultan of Turkey which, naturally, now is the Republic of Turkey. 

Now, there have been such atrocities there, they had killed my father 
and had thrown my family out, what was I giving away but my 
allegiance to the Sultan? Well, that was the greatest pleasure I 
could have. It was a double pleasure. Not only was I getting to 
be a citizen of the best country, the strongest country, finest country, 
the most democratic country in the world, but I was also trying to 
get rid of a chain that was always around my neck. I was a subject 
of Turkey. That was commonsense, there was no question about 
that situation. 

You see, we are all happy. I have had so many people—lI did 
Americanization work. I am a past commander of the American 
Legion; I am a past commander of the Veterans of Foreign Wars, so 
that even on Americanization committees I have always endeavored 
to do the kind of work we like to do, and bring those people together 
into Americanization so they will only think one thing, and that is 
the U.S. A.; there is no question about that. 

Senator Lancer. What does Peters & Co. manufacture? 

Mr. ZaRTARIAN. Sir, you probably have already gone on the New 
Jersey Turnpike—I do not know whether you have or not. As a 
matter of fact, we are almost coming to your district now; slowly we 
are coming to the Dakotas; we are already down in Louisiana and 
Kansas. 

We build all these Howard Johnson restaurants, and we do—not 
only Howard Johnson—it happens to be Howard Johnson is penetrat- 
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ing over your place, but we did all the restaurants right now, my com- 
pany is doing all the restaurants, on the New York Throughway, 24 of 
them. 

We do a lot of hospital work. We do all the New Jersey Turnpike, 
Pennsylvania Turnpike restaurants. That is what my company does 
now. We do stainless steel food and hospital equipment. We have 
quite a large factory. 

Senator LANGER. You yourself would give a great many assurances, 
would you not? 

Mr. Zarrarian. I think so. I employ right now about 125, sir. 
I have a payroll of $10,000 a week. So there is no question about that, 
sir. 
Then I know a lot of other people who are in the category of manu- 
facturers, and so forth, who can certainly help out in this situation. 

Senator Lancer. Thank you very much. 

Mr. ZarrariANn. All right, sir; thank you. 

Senator Lancer. The next witness. 

Mr. ApamIANn. Senator, I would like to call on Mr. James M. 
Igoe, the chief of police of Watertown. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES M. IGOE, CHIEF OF POLICE, WATERTOWN, 
MASS. 


Mr. Icor. Thank you; I will be brief. 

Senator LANGER. You may proceed, sir. 

Mr. Icor. I think I testified before your committee on juvenile 
delinquency in Boston. 

Senator Lancer. I am glad to see you again. 

Mr. Icor. My name is James Michael Igoe. I am a friend of the 
Armenians, although my father came from County Mayo, Ireland, 
and so I am just one generation removed. 

I am chief of police of Watertown, Mass. I have been chief there 
for 10 years, and a law officer in the same community for 38 years. 

Watertown, Mass., is probably the city with probably the largest 
Armenian population, with the possible exception of Worcester, and 
Providence, R. I., in New England. 

We have about 4% square miles, and there are approximately, oh, 
I would say 7,800 Armenian people living within our borders. 

I have known the general for many, many years. In fact, we 
worked together years ago, and all the different groups here who have 
testified. In fact, I know some of their families. 

The Armenian people, from my experience, from what I have 
noticed most about them, the most striking thing is there religious 
fervor. 

We have 4 Armenian Churches in Watertown, different Armenian 
denominations. 

It was my great privilege to meet on several occasions a Prince of 
the church, His Eminence Cardinal Aghajanian from Lebanon, who 
visits in Watertown and Boston. 

The Archbishop who testified this morning, I have met him on 
several occasions, and different members of his clergy. 
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The Armenian people are law-abiding, they are loyal and indus- 
trious, and are among the leaders in clothing manufacturing, rug 
dealers, automobile dealers, and chain-store operators in the Boston 
area. 

They were about 2 miles from Harvard College, and probably 
3 or 4 miles from MIT, and many of the young Armenian boys in 
Watertown and surrounding areas attend the colleges. 

In fact, most of the leading athletes in the greater Boston area now 
are boys of Armenian descent. 

I feel that the Armenian people have suffered much on account of 
their religious beliefs, and I sincerely hope that the amendment by 
Senator Saltonstall will have your favorable consideration to admit 
several thousand persons of Armenian ethnic origin for entrance into 
our great country. 

As I stated before, I have known them for, oh, many, many years. 
The first Armenian I ever met was a doctor, Dr. Jelalian. I went to 
school with his boy probably 40 years ago, and since then all through 
the years I have met some great Armenian people. 

They have been persecuted through the years, as they have stated 
here, the different speakers, and I strongly urge that consideration be 
given to this bill, Senator. 

It has been a pleasure to come down here and speak for this great 
group of persons because, as I stated, | have known them for many, 
many years, and they are good and loyal, and I know if a new group 
were allowed to come over that they will become good American 
citizens. 

Senator Lancer. It is nice of you to come. 

Do you have any questions, Miss Guthridge? 

Miss GuturipGe. Chief, as a law-enforcement officer, you say 
Armenians are not criminals? 

Mr. Igor. Very few of them. Of course, occasionally you will get 
1 or 2; but, as a rule, I would say they are the most law-abiding group 
we have in the community and, of course, Watertown is only about 
6 miles from downtown Boston. 

You see, we are-in a densely populated area, and from my experi- 
ence the Armenian people, as a whole, are very law-abiding, and, of 
course, we have Arlington, where the general lives, which has a lot of 
Armenian folks over there, in Cambridge, and a lot of them are in the 
clothing manufacturing business; and Steven Mugar, a friend of mine 
for 40 years, is one of the biggest chain-store operators in Massachu- 
setts, 1 would say. They are very law-abiding. 

Senator Lancrr. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Icon. Thank you very much for the pleasure of being here. 

Senator Lancer. Thank you. 

Call your next witness. 

Mr. Apamran. Senator Langer, I would like to call Mrs. Araxie 
Le Vin, secretary of the Council for Immigration and Resettlement 
of Armenians and a social worker for the International Institute in 
Boston. 
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STATEMENT OF ARAXIE LE VIN, SECRETARY, COUNCIL FOR 
IMMIGRATION AND RESETTLEMENT OF ARMENIANS 


Senator Lancer. Would you state your full name and address. 

Mrs. Le Vin. My name is Araxie Le Vin. I reside at 683 Worces- 
ter Street, Wellesley, Mass. 

I was born in Turkey and came to the United States in May 1924, 
after having gone through two deportatiois, and I was admitted 
in May 1924, just before the 1924 Quota Act began operating; other- 
wise today I would be waiting on the quota lists abroad myself. 

Following my admission, I graduated from Columbia University 
and the University of Chicago, and since 1941 I have been profes- 
sionally engaged as a social worker by a Red Feather agency at 
Boston, Mass., which helps with problems of newcomers’ personal 
family and technical problems. 

Assisting the relatives in the United States of Mediterranean area 
prospective immigrants has been a heartbreaking and frustrating 
experience until the first refugee legislation in 1948 passed, and again 
facilitated by the Refugee Relief Act of 1953. 

The oversubscribed quota situation of southern Europe and the 
Near East was relatively assisted by the passage of the 1953 Act. 
Unfortunately, no consideration has been given to ethnic Armenians, 
as described in evidence and testimony submitted for your considera- 
tion under S. 2248. 

The purpose of this legislation is to extend to this group of refugees 
the same rights and privileges which have been extended to others 
such as the Italian, the Greek, the Dutch, the Chinese, the Palestinian, 
the German, and others. 

The ethnic Armenian refugees are somewhat different from the 
usual refugees as we know them because these refugees have no country 
of their own. 

The day before yesterday I happened to be talking to Monsignor 
Lalley, the editor of Pilot, and he said, ‘‘Why, I am surprised that 
Congress did not think of the Armenians because Armenians are the 
true refugees,’ and I said, ‘‘Well, I don’t think that we should blame 
the Congress. The Bible says, ‘Ask and it shall be given unto you,’ 
and we just have not learned to ask for things which we feel that we 
should,” and he thought there was some truth in that. 

The ethnic Armenians, Armenian refugees, are somewhat different 
from the usual refugees we know because they have no country of their 
own, and they have been registered as prospective immigrants for as 
long as 30 years at consulates abroad in Europe and the Near East. 

These refugees have made their decisions to migrate to the United 
States many years ago, and have been unable, because of quota 
restrictions, to achieve their dream to ioin relatives in the United 
States who are willing and able to receive them. 

I recall an elderly Armenian woman, a resident of the United 
States since 1914 and a citizen for over 30 years, who finally located 
her brother in France whom she had lost during the World War I 
Armenian massacres end deportations by the Turks. She lost no 
time registering him at the consulate in France in 1926 under the 
Turkish quota. She came to my office in May 1953 in tears, to tell 
me, “For 26 years I waited to have my brother join me in the United 
States. He is now dead.”’ 
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I have the case of another Armenian woman who writes me: 

The 1915 deportations of Armenians separated me from my sister. In 1929 
we were reunited in Greece where we fled from Turkey. _ I married a United States 
citizen and came to this country leaving my sister in Greece where she has been 
waiting on oversubscribed Turkish quota list since 1929. She has no one there 


and I have no one here. In the name of God, find some way of uniting these two 
broken hearts. 


This appears to be the pattern of ethnic Armenian refugees. They 
die before they can qualify under the oversubscribed quotas to which 
the majority of Armenians are chargeable. ‘The proposed amend- 
ment, 5. 2248, to the Refugee Relief Act of 1953, could modify this 
frustrating pattern. 

As secretary of the Council for Immigration and Resettlement of 
Armenians, I have been receiving hundreds of inquiries from abroad 
and within the United States. According to these inquiries, the bene- 
ficiaries of the proposed amendment are men and women with skills 
and professions. 

They understand English, too. Most of the letters are written to 
me in English, which would fit them more easily into our economic 
and social life. 

This committee and the Congress of the United States would 
receive the prayers of appreciation of the entire ethnic Armenian 
community in the United States, numbering some 250,000 persons, 
plus the prayers of the beneficiaries of this proposed legislation, saved 
from a life of privation, fear, and insecurity. 

This is the first time that the Armenian-American community has 
brought its problems to Washington. The objective does not involve 
a financial grant for the benefit of this stateless refugee group. 

It involves an amendment under the Refugee Relief Act of 1953, 
helping several thousand ethnic Armenian refugees find freedom, 
opportunity and security in the United States which many have 
been seeking since 1924. It gives 250,000 loyal Armenian-Americans 
an opportunity to share the privilege of freedom and security with 
their friends and relatives, and solves a problem in the immigration 
field which is recognized by the American consuls abroad. 

Favorable action on S. 2248 can achieve a result which will remain 
in the memory of Americans of Armenian descent for many years. 
Thank you so much. 

Senator Lancser. A very fine statement. 

Any questions, Miss Guthridge? 

Miss GutrHripGe. Mrs. Le Vin, in your experience as a social 
worker, haven’t you found that there is a very low percentage of 
unemployment among Armenians? 

Mrs. Le Vin. Extremely low. We had recently, I remember the 
story of, a sixty-nine-year-old man, an Armenian, who came from 
Europe. 

This man went around to find a job, and everywhere he went they 
would ask him, ‘How old are you?’’ And he could say, ‘“Sixty- 
nine,’ and they would way, “I am sorry, we can’t give you a job.”’ 

He would say, ‘‘Please, sir, I am not asking to marry your daughter. 
God has given me strong hands and feet, and I can work. Why 
can’t you let me work?” 

They are a very, very proud people, Senator Langer, and I have a 
terrific time in helping some of these aged folks, who would be eligible 
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for old-age assistance, to apply for assistance. They would qualify 
because of the fact, that, due to their age, the community will not 
give them jobs. 

They are not lazy: they love to work, and they love to help one 
another. They really are a very proud people. 

There is very, very little unemployment and, as I said, the relation- 
ship, the close relationship, among Armenians makes them so conscious 
of each other’s needs that they constantly help one another, so that, 
no one may become a public charge. That is my experience. 

Senator Lancer. Call your next witness. 

Mr. Apamian. Mrs. Baldadian, from New Jersey. 


STATEMENT OF DOROTHY PAROONAGIAN BALDADIAN, 
COLLINGSWOOD, N. J. 


Mrs. BaLpap1An. I am Dorothy Paroonagian Baldadian. I live 
at 217 Park Avenue, Collingswood, N. J. Iam a housewife. 

Senator Lancer. Just where is that town; near what big city? 

Mrs. Batpapian. Near Philadelphia, across the bridge. 

Senator Lancesr. I see. 

Mrs. Batpapran. I am a housewife. I came to the United States 
in December of 1920, and became a citizen through the naturalization 
of my mother, as I was a minor in September of 1926, 5 years after 
my arrival. 

My father was killed in the Turkish massacres, and my mother, 
with my four brothers and myself came to the United States. We 
were greatly privileged to come, at that time before the quota came 
into effect. 

I have three children. My oldest graduated from Drexel University 
as a secretary, and she works for the RCA in Camden. 

My son, Arthur, who is here with me, has permission from the 
school to come and be at this hearing, as it is educational and also he 
learns about his Armenian origin. He is a student in Collingswood 
High School. 

I am very much interested in this bill, S. 2248, as I have a widowed 
cousin and her young child who live in Syria. We have been trying 
to bring her to this country for the last 15 years, without success. 
She lost most of her family in the Turkish massacre in the First World 
War, and later she came to Syria, waiting for an opportunity to come 
to the United States, and she is still waiting. 

My cousin is a wonderful Christian woman, trying to rear up her 
son in the principles of the Bible, but it is very hard to make a living 
in Syria, where jobs are scarce and wages are very meager. She lives 
in a one-room cellar where it is very damp and unsanitary. 

We send her money every year and all her clothing and linen to 
help support her. If it had not been for our help she could not survive 
to this day. 

My cousin prays day and night for the doors of America to be 
opened to her and thousands of other Armenians like her. 

She will not be a burden to the American taxpayer, as we are in a 
wholesale dry cleaning establishment, and a position will be open to 
her when she arrives. We are ready and willing to assist her in 
getting established in this country. 
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Since Armenia was the first country to establish Christianity as 
their state religion, the Armenians have been persecuted severely for 
their Christian belief, but they have not lost their faith in God, and 
hope some day to come to America where they can have freedom of 
worship and equal opportunity in this great land of ours. 

Our forefathers founded and settled this country because of oppres- 
sion in the own land, and our Constitution was written so that these 
people could live as free men. Therefore, it is our solemn duty to 
allow these Armenians to enter and live in this land which has given 
hope and happiness to so many others. 

So I beg vou, please pass S. 2248. 

I would like to introduce a letter and read two paragraphs from my 
cousin, dated December 19, 1954: 

ALEppo.—I thank you, my brothers, for the money you sent me, the hundred 
dollars. You make me hope that God gives you more than He gives you now. 
Thank you very much. Thank you for the dresses you are sending. Let God 
give you as you are making me so happy. 

Thank vou, Senator. 

Senator Lancer. Any other witnesses? 

Mr. Apamian. There are no other witnesses, Senator Langer. 

Miss Gururinge. I have some material | would like to get into 
the record, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Apamran. | would like to introduce for the record 2 or 3 men 
who are here: Dr. Sarkisian, of the Library of Congress, Mr. Yera- 
mian, of the Cambridge Engraving Co. of Watertown, Mass., and 
Judge Barsoumian of Illinois. 

Judge Barsoumian. I would like just half a minute. 

Senator LANGER. Surely, come right ahead. 


STATEMENT OF JUDGE NAZARETH BARSOUMIAN, EVANSTON, ILL. 


Judge BarsoumiAn. I would like to draw a sketch here, Senator, 
to crystallize the whole speeches that were made here in a graphic 
method. I will now write ‘‘American” and underneath I will write 
“Armenian.” Putting this against this wall we will check on these 
letters. 

ae “A? “5 "RE: “3? id $559? for Ps “N, ) “N”’- Ya ? 
“A.” Senator, we have two letters left. ‘“N” and “C.” You see 
how close an Armenian is to an American, and that is what they 
wanted to portray to you here. And what is “C” and “N?”  Arme- 
nian means in a free country. I would like to have you remember 
this, that Armenians will make the very best citizens, because they 
are so close in every way to the ideals of our beloved country of 
America. 

Senator Lancer. You may file that as an exhibit, if you like, judge. 

(The chart above referred to was filed and will be found in the 
subcommittee files.) 

Senator Lanesmr. Is there anyone here appearing in opposition to 
the bill? If not, the meeting will be adjourned. 

Miss GururipGe. Mr. Chairman, you have a letter from Senator 
Kennedy, of Massachusetts. This letter came to you this morning. 
It is dated January 18, and he is submitting a statement for the 
record. 

Senator Lancer. We will make that a part of the record. 
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(The letter and statement referred to follows:) 


UNITED StaTEs SENATE, 
Washington, D. C., January 18, 1956. 
Hon. Wiiu1aM LANGER, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Refugees and’ Escapees 
Committee on the Judiciary, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Senator LANGER: I appreciate very much your kind invitation to sub- 
mit a statement to your subcommittee on 8S. 2248 which would permit the entry 
of 20,000 refugees of Armenian ethnic origin under the Refugee Relief Act. 

I have prepared a statement on the bill and request that it be made a part of 
the record of the hearings on 8. 2248. A copy of the statement is attached 

Sincerely yours, 
Joun F, KENNEDY. 


STATEMENT OF Hon. JoHN F. KENNEDY, UNITED States SENATOR FROM THE 
STATE OF MASSACHUSETTS 


Mr. Chairman, I wish to congratulate you and your subcommittee for scheduling 
hearings on 8S. 2248 which would amend the Refugee Relief Act by permitting 
20,000 persons of Armenian ethnic origin to enter the United States under the 
provisions of the Refugee Relief Act. 

As the subcommittee is aware, I have frequently urged that the total number 
of refugees admissible under this act should be increased substantially. 8. 2248 
would do this in 1 specific field in that it calls for an increase of 20,000 in the total, 
the 20,000 quota to be used by a group which was not considered by the Congress 
when the Refugee Relief Act was approved. Because the Armenian nation as 
such has not existed since the year 1375, with the exception of a brief period of 
a very few years following World War I, no thought was given to including a 
special category for people of Armenian ethnic origin. There was no action on 
the part of Congress nor did it express disapproval by any of its committees of 
establishing a quota for this group. I share the view of those who believe that 
Congress would have created a quota for Armenians without hesitation had this 
group been brought to the attention of Congress at the time the bill was considered. 
It is not too late to remedy that situation now and I trust that the amendment 
to the Refugee Relief Act proposed by S. 2248 will be one of those reported 
favorably by your subcommittee. 

Although the expression ‘‘Armenian ethnic origin’ is very general, I am happy 
to note that S. 2248 narrowly defines those people entitled to admission under 
the proposed amendment to the Refugee Relief Act. The bill covers those who 
have left the area of Turkey which was formerly Armenia either voluntarily or 
under duress to escape religious and political persecution. In addition the cov- 
erage of the bill is limited to those who on the date of enactment are registered 
with a consular officer abroad for an immigrant visa and their entry must be 
chargeable to a country that has an oversubscribed annual immigration quota 
of 310 or less. Thus it can be seen that the bill seeks to admit those who as a 
matter of practical fact could never be admitted under the annual immigration 
quotas established by the McCarran-Walter Act. The highly independent and 
freedom-loving character of the Armenians and their wide dispersal resulting 
from persecution are well known. Indeed, it is difficult to conceive of a group 
of people to whom the description ‘‘refugees’’ is more applicable. 

Those Armenians who have found their way to the United States have added 
their particular flavoring to the total American personality. Certainly we are 
a better Nation for their presence here. There are many people of Armenian 
descent living in the State of Massachusetts and their contributions to our 
economic, cultural and social life have been most constructive and welcome. 
If those to be admitted under 8. 2248 make the same type of contribution—and 
there is every reason to believe that they will—S. 2248 should be passed not only 
in the interest of assisting a group of people persecuted through the years but 
primarily in the self-interest of the United States. 


Miss Gururipce. Then I have a report from the Department of 
State. 

Senator Lancer. What do they say? 

Miss GuturipGe. This is from the Department of State: 
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Reference is made to your letter of July 13, 1955, transmitting S. 2248, to 
amend the Refugee Relief Act of 1953, as amended, and to the Department’s 
interim acknowledgment on July 19, 1955. 

The bill provides for 20,000 visas for persons of Armenian ethnic origin who 
meet certain conditions specified in the bill, the visas to be issued ‘‘only in Iran, 
Syria, Lebanon, Transjordan, Palestine, Egypt, Greece, and any country of 
Europe.” 

The Department perceives no objection to the inclusion of Armenians among 
the categories of aliens who may receive visas under the act. Strong representa- 
tions have been made by organizations and individuals interested in Armenian 
refugees, who do not qualify under the act as now constituted. 

With respect to the areas in which visas shall be issued to Armenians, it is 
suggested that Iraq be added; that ‘Jordan’’ be substituted for ‘‘Transjordan’”’ 
and “Israel” for “Palestine”; and that “any country of Europe’’ be changed to 
read “‘any other country of Europe.” 

The Department has been advised by the Bureau of the Budget that there is 
no objection to the submission of this report. 


This is signed Thruston B. Morton, Assistant Secretary, Department 
of State. This report is dated December 21, 1955. 

You also have a report dated December 19 from the Department of 
Justice, signed by William P. Rogers, Deputy Attorney General. 
This report is noncommittal. They neither approve nor disapprove. 

Senator Lancer. We will make it a part of the record. 

(The letter referred to follows:) 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
OFFICE OF THE DEputTY ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., December 19, 1955. 
Hon. HarRLteEyY M. KILGorgE, 
Chairman, Committee on the Judiciary, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR: This is in response to your request for the views of the Depart- 
ment of Justice concerning the bill (S. 2248) to amend the Refugee Relief Act, 
as amended, to provide a certain number of visas for persons of ethnic Armenian 
origin. 

The Refugee Relief Act of 1953, as amended, provides for the issuance of 
205,000 special nonquota visas to the aliens specified in that act. No special 
provision is made in the act for the admission of persons of Armenian ethnic 
origin. 

The bill would amend the above mentioned act so as to increase the total 
number of visas to be made available thereunder to 225,000, an increase of 20,000, 
which increase would be allocated to certain described persons of Armenian ethnic 
origin. Such visas would be made available for issuance only in Iran, Syria, 
Lebanon, Transjordan, Palestine, Egypt, Greece, and any country of Europe. 

In addition to the persons covered by this bill suggestions have been made 
from time to time for the inclusion under the Refugee Relief Act of other groups. 
The Department of Justice does not have sufficient information upon which to 
base a determination of the merits of such proposals and whether the bill should 
be enacted is a question of policy on which we prefer to make no recommendation. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that there is no objection to the sub- 
mission of this report. 


Sincerely, 
Wiiu1am P. RoGers, 
Deputy Attorney General. 

Miss GururipGE. You have here a telegram—— 

Senator Lancer. I think I have a hundred in my office. 

Miss GuturipGe. This is from Dr. Hadidian, minister, and con- 
gregation of Cilicia Congregational Church in Watertown. 

Senator Lancer. We will make that a part of the record. 

(The telegram referred to follows:) 
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WATERTOWN, Mass., January 16, 1956. 
Hon. Senator WiLLIAM LANGER, 


Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Senator: As urgent duties make it impossible for me to appear and 
testify before your committee, I submit the following statement in regard to 
S. 2248, a bill introduced by Senator Saltonstall under the provisions of which 
20,000 persons of Armenian ethnic origin would be permitted to immigrate to 
the United States: as a representative of Protestant Armenian-Americans in 
Massachusetts may I say that all are anxious to see this bill passed by the Con- 
gress. Records show that Armenians have proved themselves to be worthy to 
be counted among the most useful and loyal racial elements of the American 
Nation. Suffice it for me to say that there is not a single person with a criminal 
record among the congregation of my church. The same could be claimed by 
other ministers. We will be very grateful to you, Senators Langer, and to Sena- 
tors Saltonstall and Kennedy and members of your committee for your efforts and 
services in behalf of this bill. 

Dr. YERVANT HapIpIAn, 
Minister, Cilicia Congregational Church. 


Miss GuturipGr. You have received a telegram from the Sunday 
school teachers, St. James Armenian Church, in Watertown. 
Senator Lancer. We will make that a part of the record. 
(The telegram referred to follows: ) 
Bretmont, Mass., January 16, 1956. 


Senator Wiiu1aAmM LANGER, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


We earnestly request your favorable consideration of bill S. 2248. The 
Armenian refugees have long been neglected since First World War. 


SunpAy ScHoot TEACHERS, 
St. James Armenian Church, Watertown, Mass. 


Miss GuTrHripGE. You also have a letter from the director, labora- 
’ 


tory of microbiology, at the University of Texas, supporting the bill. 
Senator Lancer. We will make that a part of the record. 
(The letter referred to follows: ) 


THE UNIVERstty oF Texas, Mepicat BRANCH, 
Galveston, January 14, 1956. 


Senator WILLIAM LANGER, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Hon. Senator LANGER: It has been called to my attention that a Senate bill, 
S. 2248 pertaining to amendment of the Refugee Relief Act, to provide a certain 
number of visas for persons of ethnic Armenian origin, is presently under con- 
sideration by the Senate Judiciary Committee. 

About 35 years ago, while a young man, I witnessed various jnjustices suffered 
by Armenians at the hands of the Turks. Their massacres and deportations are 
well known. I left Armenia during 1920 and have been constantly in the United 
States since. From 1936 to 1941 I-served in the United States Public Health 
Service. Since 1941 I have been associated with the University of Texas, 3 years 
of which I spent in the Army. Last year, in connection with my official duties in 
tropical medicine, I spent several months in Africa, Europe and the Near East. 
I had almost forgotten about Armenia until I saw over 100,000 Armenians in the 
Near East countries, surrounded by Mohammedans, living as refugees. Even in 
Europe, I saw a few that still carry the so-called Nansen passport. 

Most of these prospective immigrants are professional and skilled workers, and 
would contribute greatly to the growth of this country, and they will make good 
United States citzens. 

Anything you can do to produce a favorable action on this bill will be not only 
beneficial to the United States, but also would be a humanitarian move. 

Thanking you for your kind consideration of this matter, I am, 

Respectfully yours, 
A. PACKCHANIAN, 
Professor of Bacteriology and Parasitology, 
Director, Laboratory of Microbiology. 
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Miss GutTHripGe. And you have a letter, dated January 13, 1956, 
from Alex Manoogian, president of Masco Screw Products Co., of 
Dearborn, Mich. He supports the bill. 

Senator Lancer. We will make that a part of the record. 

(The letter referred to follows:) 


Masco Screw Propvucts Co., 
Dearborn, Mich., January 13, 1956. 
Senator WiLL1AmM LANGER, 
Chairman, Subcommittee To Investigate Problems Connected With 
Emigration of Refugees and Escapees, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

HonoraB.e Srr: I am grateful to you for having notified me the date sched- 
uled ior a hearing on bill, 8S. 2248, re ‘cently introduced by Senator Saltonstall, to 
provide visas for 20,000 persons of Armenian ethnie origin, to be permitted to 
emigrate to the United States. 

I regret very much that due to urgent business transactions, I will be deprived 
from the privilege of being present at the time of hearing next Wednesday, Janu- 
ary 18, at 9:30 a. m. to testify as one who knows the tragedies which have fallen 
upon these remnants of a people whom the two World Wars have made refugees 
and escapees, in the countries of the Middle East and Europe, actually a people 
without a country. 

As it is utterly impossible to plead personally on behalf of those who have been 
waiting for years to join their relatives in this country, and implore your and your 
committee’s kind and just assistance, to insure the successful passage of this 
humane legislation, I am oe the liberty of submitting this statement for the 
record that amendment, § S. 2248, to Refugee Relief Act of 1953, will end the vigil 
of at least 20,000 of those ‘maltreated and displaced ethnic Armenians, for whom 
in this country their relatives will provide homes and jobs, aiding them to become 
the useful citizens of this great land of ours. 

You and the members of the Judiciary Committee received my former appeal 
for the favorable action on S. 2248, which I had the pleasure of submitting last 
July. I consider it as my duty to stress the importance of a favorable action on 
this bill, as the ethnic Armenians of this country have never asked for special 
legislation which would allow them to reunite with their next kin. 

The passing of bill, S. 2248, under your just and sympathetic leadership, will 
right a wrong long overdue. 

Respectfully vours, 
ALEx Manooatan, President. 


Miss GuturipGr. Mr. Chairman, may | also offer for the record 
the telegram to you dated January 18, 1956, from the Honorable 
Christian A. Herter, Governor of Massachusetts. 

Senator LANGER. We will make that a part of the record. 

(Telegram referred to follows: ) 


Boston, Mass., January 18, 1956. 
Senator WILLIAM LANGER, 
Chairman, Senate Judiciary Committee, 
Subcommittee To Investigate Problems Connected With 
Immigration of Refugees and Escapees, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 


May I respectfully urge favorable action upon 8. 2248, which would amend 
the Refugee Relief Act so as to provide for the admission of persons of Armenian 
origin to this country under the act to a total of 20,000. The Armenian people 
have never been granted this opportunity and it is my strong belief that they are 
entitled to it, so that they may join their relatives in the United States. From 
my knowledge of Massachusetts, I can say that the citizens of our Commonwealth 
of Armenian extraction are worthy citizens and I feel that the request for approval 
of S. 2248 is an entirely legitimate one. 
Curist1AN A. HERTER, 
Governor of Massachusetts, 
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Senator Lancer. The other telegrams we have we will not make 
a part of the record but we will file them as a part of the record. 

(The telegrams referred to will be found in the files of the sub- 
committee. ) 

Miss GururipvGe. Mr. Chairman, you have received in excess of 
300 telegrams in support of the bill, that is, exclusive of all the other 
communications as of today. 

Senator Lancer. Are there any other witnesses here who wish to 
say anything abou: this bill? 

We will stand in recess, subject to the call of the Chair. 

(Whereupon at 12:00 noon the subcommittee adjourned, subject 
to the call of the Chair.) 

(The following was later received for the record:) 


STATEMENT OF JUDGE NAZARETH BARSOUMIAN 


Senator Langer, to have the opportunity of making some remarks about the 
merits of the case under consideration is a privilege I greatly appreciate. Permit 
me to portray to you in a graphic form the essence of the testimony given and 
the documents read in this hearing. 

On this large sheet of paper I will now write two words, first the word ‘‘Ameri- 
can” and below it the word ‘‘Armenian.”’ 

Please notice how similar these two words are. They have the same number 
of letters and with only one variation they contain identical letters. The varia- 
tion is in the letter ‘‘c’’ in American and in the letter ‘“n’” in Armenian. How- 
ever, there is no confusion there. These two letters complement each other and 


have providential meaning in this instance. ‘‘C” stands for country and ‘“n”’ 
stands for new. New country, Armenian in new country. 
See how easy it is to change the word ‘‘Armenian”’ to ‘“American.’’ Likewise, 


it is easy to make an American out of an Armenian. Similarity does not stop 
here. ‘There are religious, cultural, and ideological uniformity between Armenian 
and American. 

Our forefathers came to this country, not to gather wealth nor fame, they came 
in search of liberty, to be free to worship, to be free to work and enjoy the fruits 
of their labor. Likewise, the Armenian refugee longs to come to this blessed land 
to be free of bondage centuries old, to be free of physical and mental tortures, 
and repeated massacres, to live and work in peace, and to augment the ideals and 
principles of Christian culture and civilization of his adopted country with a most 
patriotic aevotion. 

Have we not the living proof of these assertions in the lives of American Ar- 
menians in every walk of life in these United States of America, and, does not 
the comments of famous historians and statesmen substantiate all that was said 
at this hearing. 

‘‘Here in the United States, a quarter of a million American citizens of Armenian 
origin are living proof of the magnificent character and spirit of a virile race.’’— 
Ex-Secretary of State Dean Acheson. 

‘The Armenians are a race of large and noble capacities * * * The Armenian 
is one of the finest races in the world. If I were asked to name the most desirable 
races to be added by immigration to the American population, I would name 
among the first the Armenian.”—Andrew D. White, United States Ambassador 
to Germany, and founder of Cornell. 

“Tf I were asked what characteristics distinguish the Armenians * * * I should 
be disposed to lay most stress on a quality known in popular speech as grit * * * 
Their intellectual capacities are supported by a solid foundation of character and 
their nature is adverse to superficial methods; they become absorbed in their tasks 
and plumb them deep * * *.”—H. F. B. Lynch (English scholar, historian and 
traveler). 

“Te cite Armenia is to serve civilization * * * We have always been friends 
of the Armenians, admiring their industry, their intellectual alertness, their 
keenness, their sobriety, their aptitude for education and affairs * * *,”— 
William Ewart Gladstone. 

“There is no race on the face of the earth more worthy, by its inheritance, its 
intrinsic worth, its intellectual capacity and ability, its traditional industry, its 
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aceful temper and spirit, its domestic hopes and purposes * * *.”—Dr. James 

arton (secretary, American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions). 

“Among all those who originate in western Asia they (the Armenians) stand 
first, with a capacity for intellectual and moral progress, as well as natural tenacity 
of will and purpose beyond that of their neighbors * * * They are a strong race, 
not only with vigorous nerves and sinews, physically active and energetic, but 
also of conspicuous brain power.’’—Lord Bryce. 

“It would be difficult to find in the annals of a nation less crime than those of 
the Armenians, whose virtues are those of peace * * *.’’-—Gordon Lord Byron. 

“They have been the Belgians of the East * * * Everywhere they are known 
for their industry, their intelligence, and their decent and orderly lives.’’-—Henry 
Morgenthau (for United States Ambassador to Turkey). 

‘In one word, they are the Anglo-Saxons of the East.’-—Rev. H. L. Dwight (a 
pioneer missionary in Asia Minor). 


x 














